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extended manuscript of great value as a source for educational 
history. That manuscript will be published in later issues of the 
magazine. 

INCIDENTS IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
WISCONSIN LEAD MINES 

D. J. Gardner 

John H. Rountree, who came here from Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, early in 1827, and who remained here 
until his death, was the first permanent settler of Platteville, 
although there were hunters and trappers in this vicinity 
many years prior. Grant County takes its name from one 
of these hardy men. A man named Grant came into the 
county and located on the river bearing his name, in the 
year 1816. He had a kettle which fitted over his head and 
which he frequently wore in that manner. An incident of 
him is related by one of the early settlers. While attending 
his traps on the Grant River, a band of Indians came upon 
him suddenly and one of them rushed up and struck him 
on the head with his tomahawk, which did no more damage 
than to produce a ring from the kettle. The Indian turned 
back and yelled, "Manitou," and the whole band fled. 

Prior to the advent of the white man the Indians mined 
and smelted lead ore here quite extensively, and when the 
early white settlers came they used the same method 
employed by the Indians, which was known as the "log 
furnace." In the early forties the Yorkshire English brought 
in the blast furnace. Two of these furnaces were in opera- 
tion for many years here, the Coates furnace and the Straw 
furnace, the latter being dismantled about twelve years ago. 
The first white settlers came from southern Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, and a little later there 
came numbers of Europeans. All of the lead was hauled to 
Galena by ox team and shipped from there by boat to St. 
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Louis and other points down the river. Dubuque is as 
close to Platteville as Galena, but the road to Galena, until 
recent years, has been much better than the road to Du- 
buque. The average lead ore of the early-day mining ran 
from seventy-five to eighty-eight per cent metallic lead. 
Most of the early mining was shallow, and in fact many of 
the largest bodies of lead ore were discovered at the grass 
roots. The Rountree lode was discovered in 1827 in a 
ground-hog den. The Finney patch, one of the most exten- 
sive lodes ever worked here, was discovered in 1828 at the 
grass roots. This mine turned out nearly five million 
pounds of lead ore and was not over thirty feet deep in the 
lowest place. Mining was the principal occupation of this 
region until about the year 1846, when agriculture began to 
have a good start. 

One of the early settlers of Platteville was Jacob Hoosier, 
who came here in 1828 and located on a tract of land about 
a mile south of this city. In the year 1831 he built a house 
on this piece of land, and in 1846 he built a stone house 
and occupied it until the date of his death. His daughter, 
Mrs. Frank Young, now owns the farm. This farm has 
never been out of the family since it was first occupied by 
Mr. Hoosier. Mr. Hoosier was noted as a crack shot with 
the rifle and a race-horse man. In the fall of 1848 he par- 
ticipated in one of the most unique horse races that was 
ever run in Wisconsin. As related to me by Mr. Hoosier, he 
and Mr. James Vineyard, who was also a race-horse man, 
had had a race in which Mr. Vineyard came off victorious. 
Mr. Hoosier then went down to Edwardsville, Illinois, and 
purchased a sorrel mare which he called Big Ann, and he 
turned her over to his jockey to care for and train. In the 
meantime he fixed up another race with Mr. Vineyard. 
Mr. Vineyard found out from the jockey that Mr. Hoosier 
had purchased a new horse, and he and some of his friends 
and the jockey stole the horse out one night, tested her 
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speed, and found that she was much more fleet than the 
Vineyard horse. They made an arrangement with Mr. 
Hoosier's jockey, by the terms of which he was to hold Big 
Ann in and let the Vineyard horse win the race. 

In some unaccountable manner Mr. Hoosier found out 
what had been done but did not let it be known and kept on 
putting up money on Big Ann until he exhausted his re- 
sources. The morning of the race he put up an additional 
five hundred dollars brought to him by Tim Barr from 
Beetown in this county. He also drove up all of his horses 
and cattle to the place of the race and bet them against 
money. Judge Paine, one of the early-day lawyers of Platte- 
ville, was the stake holder. The race was run in a straight 
mile track about two miles northeast of the city of Platte- 
ville. All of the lovers of horse racing in southwestern 
Wisconsin were on the ground the day of the race, and Mr. 
Vineyard and his friends felt sure of breaking Mr. Hoosier. 

As the hour approached, the jockey, all togged out for 
the race, was walking the mare up and down the track 
when Mr. Hoosier stuck his finger in his mouth and blew 
a shrill whistle and a young man by the name of Gregory, 
dressed for the race, came out of the hazel brush. Mr. 
Hoosier whipped out a brace of pistols, walked up to his 
former jockey, and said, "You d — thief, stand aside," and 
picked up the young man from the hazel brush and put 
him on Big Ann, at the same time saying, "You win this 
race or I will kill you." At this juncture of affairs excite- 
ment was running high and the Vineyard forces were trying 
to withdraw their money, but the unwritten law of the 
mining district would not permit it and Judge Paine held 
fast to the stakes. The race was run and Big Ann came 
in first, winning her owner about ten thousand dollars. 
After the race was over, Mr. Hoosier went up to Big Ann, 
put his arm around her neck, and patted her and said, 
"Ann, horse racing and me is done. You will not have 
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to work any more or run in any more races." He gathered 
in his boodle and went back to his farm home and never 
tried racing any more. If some of the modern race-horse 
men would follow his example they would be much better 
off. Mr. Hoosier lived about a mile from my father's farm, 
and Big Ann lived until she was about thirty-five years old. 
I remember seeing her in the early seventies. 

Most of the early settlers coming to this vicinity brought 
their rifles with them and many of them brought pistols 
and bowie knives. I very distinctly remember the first 
governor of Wisconsin, Nelson Dewey, who was living at 
Cassville, Wisconsin, in 1878. He had had some trouble 
with a doctor then living in the town. I overheard some 
remarks that the doctor had made and I went into the 
Governor's room in the hotel and told him to be careful, 
that the doctor had a revolver. Whereupon Governor 
Dewey said, "If he pulls a revolver on me, I will cut his 
d — head off," at the same time pulling out of his inside 
vest pocket a bowie knife. 

There were a great many rifle matches held here in the 
early days, the prize usually being a fat three- or four-year- 
old steer. The best shot had the first choice of hind quar- 
ters, the next best shot had the second choice of hind 
quarters, the third best shot had the first choice of fore quar- 
ters, the fourth best shot had the second choice of fore 
quarters, and the next best shot took the hide and tallow. 
Mr. Jacob Hoosier quite often went away from these 
matches with the choice of hind quarters. There were 
many other crack rifle shots in the Wisconsin lead mines, 
and every early settler had from one to three rifles hanging 
up near the fireplace with all ammunition ready for any 
emergency. They were all of them muzzle loaders. Mr. 
Hoosier had one gun that he called "Long Tom." I think 
it weighed about fifteen pounds, and he had another rifle 
which he called "Old Rusty." My father, who came here 
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in 1840 from Ottawa, Illinois, was also a crack rifle shot. 
He had two of the famous old-fashioned guns. Col. Joseph 
Dickson, who came here in 1827 and who lived about two 
miles west of my father's residence, and who was noted as an 
Indian fighter, was also a crack rifle shot. 3 

From 1850 to 1855 there was an exodus of the early 
settlers from here to the California gold fields. Mr. Jacob 
Hoosier and his eldest son crossed the plains in 1850, and 
men who were in his company have related to me that Mr. 
Hoosier and his son supplied the train with fresh meat all 
along the trip. They had two saddle horses with them 
and killed a large amount of game on the way. 

Many of the early settlers of Platteville were personally 
acquainted with General Grant before he went into the 
Civil War from Galena, and when he was a candidate for 
the presidency in 1868 he visited Platteville and made a 
short speech in the normal school here. A new addition to 
the school was dedicated at that time. General Grant came 
again in 1878 after he had made his tour around the world, 
and had a public reception at the residence of Major Roun- 
tree; while there some gentlemen from Lancaster, Wiscon- 
sin, wished to talk to him over a telephone, which had been 
built by Capt. W. H. Beebe — one of the first telephone lines 
in southern Wisconsin, if not the first. General Grant was 
sent for and came to Captain Beebe's office, and for the 
first time in his life used the telephone. 

Another very interesting character of the early days was 
a man by the name of Colonel Teller. He started mining on 
lands now belonging to Hon. J. W. Murphy just southwest 
of this city, and sunk a shaft without the aid of a partner. 
In doing this he used what was known to early miners here 
as an "Indian ladder." After working for some time the 
Colonel became short of funds and could not obtain credit 
at the stores. His wife pleaded with him in vain to stop the 

3 For Colonel Dickson's own narrative, see Wis. Hist. Colls., v, 315-317. 
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mining and go at something else which would give them a 
livelihood, but he insisted that there was a large body of 
lead ore under his shaft. He left home one morning intend- 
ing it to be his last day in the shaft. He did not return in 
the evening, and his wife waited until about midnight and 
then called upon some friends to assist her. A searching 
party was formed and they went toward the prospect. 
When they arrived at the shaft, they heard the Colonel 
shouting at the top of his voice. One of the men went down 
the ladder and tried to get him out, when he saw a sheet of 
lead ore covering the entire bottom of the shaft. The 
Colonel during the day had struck it rich and had got 
beside himself in his excitement. This lode made him a few 
thousand dollars, and a few years afterwards he left here. 

One of our oldest living residents at Platteville is Mr. 
Frank Rowe, who came here in the forties and who crossed 
the plains to California with an ox team in 1852, leaving 
Platteville on the last day of March. There were five ox 
teams in the company. Close to the mouth of Shell Creek, 
Nebraska, the company was attacked by Indians, but 
fortunately at that moment another company bound for 
California came in sight. A corral was quickly made of the 
wagons, and the oxen, horses, and non-combatants were put 
in the center. The battle lasted for a considerable time, and 
finally the Indians withdrew leaving nine of their number 
dead. This company had difficulty with the Indians not 
far from Salt Lake City, but no one was hurt. After some- 
thing over three months' travel the company arrived at 
Placerville, commonly called "Hangtown," California. Mr. 
Rowe states that while in California he called upon the 
family of Mr. James R. Vineyard. Mr. Vineyard had 
preceded Mr. Rowe to California and never returned to 
Platteville. Mr. Rowe was present at the "Hoosier horse 
race." He is now past ninety years of age and in possession 
of good health. 
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Dr. William Davidson came to Wisconsin Territory in 
1828 and lived close to my father's home. He also discov- 
ered in 1830 one of the large bodies of lead ore. His princi- 
pal occupation all of his lifetime was mining, although he 
used to pull teeth, bleed, and dispense calomel and other 
early-day medicine, and many an old settler has been the 
victim of his "pullieans" and bleeding methods. He was 
frequently a guest at our table for Christmas and Thanks- 
giving dinners. 4 

Another famous character who lived near my father's 
farm was a Mr. James Clark, who was nick-named "Boots." 
He was killed in his cabin by another miner, named Kerns, 
during the course of a heated political argument. Kerns 
was arrested, tried, and acquitted. It was shown in his 
trial that "Boots" was a bad man generally and always 
carried a bowie knife, and some witnesses were introduced 
who showed wounds which they had received in encounters 
with "Boots" and his famous bowie knife. Mr. Clark had 
no relatives in this part of the country. My father dis- 
covered a body of lead ore and called it "Boots Range" 
because "Boots" had his cabin on this range. 

PLATTEVILLE IN ITS FIRST QUARTER CENTURY 

Truman O. Douglass 

My biography can be written in three sentences: born 
in Illinois; raised in Wisconsin; lived in Iowa. California is 
simply a remnant, and doesn't count. 

On my father's side I belong to the innumerable Douglas 
clan of Scotland, and on mother's side to the prolific Mc- 
Cord family of Protestant Ireland. Both families settled 
in the South. Father was born in middle Tennessee in 
1812, and mother in Bond County, Illinois, in 1817. Shortly 

4 Dr. William Davidson wrote his reminiscences for the Society. These are pub- 
lished in Wis. Hist Colls., v, 317-320. 



